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“Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel 
by words without 
knowledge?” — Job 
38:2. 
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A NEW CONVENTION PLAN 


PROFESSOR W. H. VANN 
Texas Epsilon, Baylor College for Women, Belton 


farther to the Wichita Convention, one might well ponder 

this question: Cannot our biennial conventions be conduct- 
ed along somewhat different lines, which would be better calcu- 
lated to promote the aims and ideals of Pi Kappa Delta? Anyone 
attending such a convention must be persuaded of the worthiness 
of these ideals; but he may wonder if they are always being car- 
ried out in the convention contests. “The art of persuasion, 
beautiful and just”—with the physical and nervous strain re- 
su'ting from so many contests, is the “art” properly illustrated? 
Many coaches, I think, heard speeches which they hardly 
thought “beautiful”; and many students, doubtless, received de- 
cisions which they scarcely considered “just”. 


This article is an attempt to consider possible changes in 
our convention procedure. These suggestions are not all original ; 
they have come from various sources. Those who proposed them 
would heartily agree with the writer, that the fault does not lie 
with those in charge of the convention; under the present plan, 
the results are as good as could be hoped for. The trouble is 
partly with the coaches who fail to cooperate; but it is primarily 
in the system itself, of permitting all forms of contest to be open 
to all member institutions, and to petitioning institutions also. 


The first step, and the most important one, would be. to limit 
the number of contests. Even if we should cease to invite peti- 
tioning colleges, there would still be more contests than could be 
conveniently handled. Two suggestions have been made where- 
by these could be reduced: to hold preliminary eliminations in 
the provinces, and to select for convention competition only those 
colleges with the best records. 


The first of these plans would probably be the fairest. To 
have the best two or four representatives from each province, 
the finalists or the semi-finalists, would limit the number of 
contests and insure capable contestants. There is, however, one 
serious objection, that of expense: for a college to send repre- 
sentatives to a provincal convention and then to the national 
would mean in most cases a prohibitive cost. Then too, it might 


TC terther back to the Tulsa Convention, and back still 
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be urged that comparatively few colleges would be represented 
at the national meet, since they would not come if they could 
not compete. 


The other possibility is, to decide first on the number ot 
contests which can be conveniently handled, and to select the 
corresponding number of entrants, making the choice of those 
institutions with the best records. This is the method used in the 
national tennis and golf tournaments. Applied to forensics, it 
might seem unfair, and perhaps impracticable; for it would be 
difficult to say which institutions are most worthy of representa- 
tion. I do not think it would be by any means impossible, how- 
ever. Certain colleges can always be counted upon to put out 
capable contestants. Others which have not been so uniformly 
successful in the past could submit their record for the current 
season; and provision might be made, in fairness to newly admil- 
ted chapters, that they all be allowed to contest in their first 
convention. 


Still another possibility would be to limit any college to two 
forms of contest, or any individual to one branch. The former 
suggestion may not commend itself, except only on the ground 
that it would reduce the number of entrants; but the latter, hav- 
ing each individual to contest in one branch only, would not only 
bring about a reduction in entries but serve as a real kindness to 
individuals. In most debate teams, one member goes in also for 
extemp, the other does oratory; and the result, especially with 
girls, is often disastrous to health. 


Limiting the number of contests—in debate, oratory and 
extemp—would of course be the main problem. Other features, 
however, are worthy of consideration. After the competing 
teams have been decided upon, let the supposedly better 
ones be seeded, so as to insure, as far as possible, that the better 
ones will survive until the later rounds. This again is the prac- 
tice in sports. Too often now it happens that some of the best 
debaters go out in the early rounds, because they happen to draw 
other good teams; whereas not infrequently those that reach 
the semi-finals are unworthy of that distinction. Of course the 
identity of these teams need not be known to any save the sched- 
ule-makers; if their judgment proved not to be in accordance - 
with the outcome, no one need be the wiser, and no harm can 
have been done. 
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A second check to provide for the survival of better teams 
would be, to have eliminations before the end of the fourth 
round, and then, or later to place all contestants on an equal foot- 
ing. It would certainly seem that any team losing its first three 
debates could be dropped then. Or at any rate teams could be 
dropped after four rounds, instead of five, as now; this would be 
entirely fair, allowing each team to debate each side of the ques- 
tion twice. It would also be proper, I think, to put all teams on an 
equal footing; if not after the fourth round, then after the fifth 
or sixth; for a team may have lost one contest on a very close de- 
cision, and yet be much stronger than others which have come 
through with no losses. 


Then, after these preliminary rounds, could not the time al- 
lowed for speeches be extended, from ten and five to twelve and 
six minutes? These are the limits under which most debates are 
held previous to the convention, and certainly this additional 
time affords a better test of real ability. 


All these suggestions apply principally to debate, for it is 
here that there is the most congestion. In oratory and extemp, 
however, some principle of selection might also be exercised. 


We may consider next the vexed question of judging. Could 
we profit by some attempt at uniformity? Could Pi Kappa Delta 
draw up a set of instructions for judges? 


All of us have heard contests in which our opinion differed 
radically from that of other judges; and often it is because there 
is no agreement on the relative importance of the various aspects 
or phases of speech. That we can ever arrive at anything like 
complete uniformity is not to be supposed. Even if standards 
are adopted, they will not be uniformly applied: the human 
equation will always be in evidence. But so it is in all contests, 
no matter how exact the rules; and an attempt to define stand- 
ards or values seems to me very much needed. It is hard on stu- 
dents who are trained to one type or style of speaking, to be 
marked down for that very quality which their coach has urged 
them to cultivate—and this I have known to happen not infre- 
quently. Thus while instructions could never wholly eliminate ap- 
parent injustices, and there will always be differences of opinion, 
some such standards would be a step in the right direction; they 
could do no harm, and might do much good. They would be es- 
pecially valuable to those other than Pi Kappa Delta coaches, 
many of whom have to be called in for national conventions. 
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These rules, of course, would serve as standards not only for 
conventions, but might be strongly recommended for all Pi Kap- 
pa Delta contests. 


To summarize: First, limit the number of entrants in each 
form of contest—by provincial preliminaries, by selecting col- 
leges with the best record, or by confining institutions or individ- 
uals to only one form of speaking; next, seed some of the pre- 
sumably stronger entries; have eliminations at the end of the 
third round, or at least after the fourth, and as soon as possible 
put all surviving teams on an equal basis; extend the time for 
speeches; and draw up instructions for judges that would tend 
to promote uniformity. 

That these suggestions may be impracticable, and that 
there are obvious objections, I am ready to admit. Chief among 
these objections, of course, would be that limiting the con- 
testants would be undemocratic, would discourage weaker teams, 
and would tend to decrease the attendance. That there is very 
great advantage in having all chapters represented at the na- 
tional convention and that contacts with fellow-teachers and stu- 
dents from various sections of the country is enjoyable and 
profitable, I am very well aware. But how much of the social side 
can we enjoy, with every day crowded with contests? How much 
real benefit do the weaker institutions gain under our present 
plan? Would they not profit more from discussions of methods 
of coaching, standards of speech, and promoting of forensic pro- 
grams, for which there is no opportunity under the present sys- 
tem ? 

This opportunity for contacts and conferences, I believe, 
would be an immehse gain. With the strain of the multiplicity of 
contests removed, coaches and contestants alike could profit. 
There would be time to have the decisions of each contest an- 
alyzed and explained, and suggestions given to each contestant 
as to how he might improve. And all who attend would be better 
able to promote the real aim of Pi Kappa Delta—which, after all, 
should not be primarily to win contests, but to establish better 
habits of thinking and speaking. 


One word in conclusion. The most that I hope to accomplish 
in this article is, to provoke discussion. Constructive criticism, 
sO we are assured by our national officers, is always welcome. 
There may be other methods of handling the situation much bet- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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CHAPTER VOTE ON DEBATE QUESTION 


First Place, Cancellation of War Debts, 4314 Points 


Caltec 


. Colo. Teachers 
. Western State 
. Rollins 


McKendree 
Western Union 
Penn 


. Ottawa 

. Southwestern, 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Ks. 
Wesleyan, Kans. 
Kans. T., Pittsburg 
Baker 


Colorado Aggies 
Simpson 

Coe 

Morningside 
Upper Iowa 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24 


10. 


oP 2 S 


First choice of: 
Sterling 
Bethany 

St. Thomas 
Millsaps 

Park 
Culver-Stockton 
St. Olaf 
Intermountain 
Doane 
Hastings 
Kearney 

N. C. State 


Second choice of: 


Dubuque 

Centre 

Hamline 

Nebraska Wesleyan 
Cotner 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


11, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Wake Forest 
Asheville 
Bowling Green 
Tulsa 

Okla. Col. for Wom 
Augustana 
North Texas 
Texas Christian 
Simmons 

Sam Houston 
Puget Sound 
Drake 


Jamestown 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Washburn 
Oklahoma City 
Madison 


Second Place, Control of Banking, 2814 Points 


Col. of Ozarks 


. Col. of Pacific 


Redlands 


. Idaho 


Monmouth 
Shurtleff 


. Morningside 
. Emporia Teachers 


Colorado Teachers 


. Western State 


Western Union 
Drake 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16 


5. 
6. 
w 
8. 


First choice of: 


Col. of Emporia 
Centre 

Louisiana Institute 
Michigan State 
Hamline 

‘Cape Girardeau 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
Cotner 


Second choice of: 


Kansas Wesleyan 
Kalamazoo 
Kearney 

No. Carolina State 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 


(10. 
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Heidelberg 
Oklahoma City 
Sioux Falls 
Maryville, 
East Texas 
Ripon 
Carroll 


Tenn, 


. Wake Forest 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
. Tusculum 


Third Place, The Russian Question, 14 Points (tie) 


Colorado Aggies 


. Coe 


3. 
4. 


First choice of: 


Kansas Aggies 
Kans. Teach., Hays 


5. Centenary 
6. Baylor College 
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. Col. of Ozarks 5. 
. Col. of Pacific 6. Centenary 10. Trinity 
. lowa Wesleyan + 
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Second choice of: 


. Caltec 7. Cape Girardeau 12. Ada 
Idaho 8. Otterbein 13. Texas Christian 
Bradley 9. Bowling Green 14. East Texas 
Ottawa 10. Tulsa 15. Simmons 
Bethany 11. Okla. Col for W. 16. Trinity 

. Park 


Third Place, Criminal Procedure, 14 Points (tie) 


First choice of: 


. Simpson 4. Westminster 7. Yankton 
Dubuque 5. Linfield 8. South Dakota State 
yeorgeown 6. Durant 


Second choice of: 


Connecticut Aggeis 5. Sterling 9. St. Olaf 
McKendree 6. Kans. Teach., Hays 10. Oklahoma Baptist 
Penn 7. Louisiana Institute 11. Augustana 
Pittsburg 8. Millsaps 12. Baylor College 
Fifth Place, New Political Party, 914 Points 

First choice of: 
Iowa Wesleyan 3. Kalamazoo 5. Oklahoma Baptist 
Washburn 4. Otterbein 

Second choice of: 
Monmouth 4. Michigan State 7. Yankton 
Southwestern, Ks. 5. Westminster 8. Ripon 
Col. of Emporia 6. Doane 9. Shurtleff 

Sixth Place, The Tax Question, 8 Points 
First choice of: 
. Jamestown 2. Oklahoma A. & M. 


Second choice of: 
Baker 9. South Dakota State 


Intermountain 11. Puget Sound 
Emporia Teachers 8. Hastings 12. Carroll 


Seventh Place, League of Nations, 514 Points 
First choice of: 
Bradley 2. Madison 3. Tusculum 
Second choice of: 


. St. Thomas 3. Asheville 5. North Texas 
. Culver-Stockton 4. Linfield 


Eighth Place, Eighteenth Amendment, 414 Points 


First choice of: 


. Upper Iowa 2. Ada 
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Second choice of: 
1. Rollins 3. Durant 5. Sam Houston 
2. Georgetown 4. Maryville, Tenn. 


Ninth Place, Greater Centralization of Government, 2 Points 
First choice of: 
1. Connecticut Aggies 
Second choice of: 
1. Redlands 2. Heidelberg 
Tentative statements of first and second choices: 
First choice: The United States should agree to the cancellation of the 
interallied war debts. 
Second choice: The federal government should regulate all banking 
functions and guarantee all deposits. 
% 


A NEW CONVENTION PLAN 
(Continued from page 6) 

ter than those given here. The main necessity is, as I see it, that 
we face squarely the situation. There were strain and confusion 
at the last two conventions; if we continue to expand, and urge 
all chapters to enter all contests, in a few years there will be bed- 
lam. The members of the council might work out a revised con- 
vention plan, and submit it for discussion at the provincial con- 
ventions next year; and if there were no agreement, final decision 
might be postponed until 1934. But it appears that some method 
of limiting the number of contests will soon be a necessity; and 
then, I think, the convention will enable us all to gain both skill 
and inspiration in the promotion of our high purposes. 
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FROM TULSA......TO YOU 


Announcing the publication of Volume IV of Pi Kappa Delta’s Winning 
Debates, Orations and Speeches, containing the debates and speeches 
which won at the National Tournament at Tulsa this Spring. 
Not only is this your book but it is the best Pi Kappa Delta book we 
have ever published. As a worthy book for your Library, it is valuable. 
As a record of the achievement of Pi Kappa Delta, it stands alone. 
Take advantage of the Pi Kappa Delta Special Price to purchase not 
only a copy for yourself, but one for a thoughtful gift to some Pi Kap- 
pa Delta friend. 

Volumes I, Il, and Ill, Pi Kappa Delta Winning 

Debates, Orations and Speeches, each $1.50 


Pi Kappa Delta Price $1.50. (Regular Price, $2.00) 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Annual Report of The Treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta 


July 1, 1931—June 30, 1932 


CASH RECEIPTS 





a ra $ 6,072.55 
Pelee: on TVs BOO  cncncccscwsnccunncsnnncas 179.60 
CE diitcicctncnmentncceenmeewbiasdinndinn 1.00 
Conventions. GHA PYOVIGSS .ncncnccccsticcccncnsccnas 1,217.15 
ES BI icnicicdnttdinticincadssionaehenmaauni 122.29 
I GUD «ci inudecedannbindeeneaeekeunn omlnwa 3,950.00 
PING ov cccpimuchabidime nde hadinaaiames 86.50 
IU ccc cenit er cheese edn db a ean tn a 3,007.60 
CI RRS Kidiicneicnteincenmeananenmambeiie 3.00 
Refand en CHECK OVOTORRIGS ....anncccccccccccceccua 1.52 
Total receipts from all sources ...............-.....-- 8,568.66 
$14,641.21 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
Conventions GHA TROT occnecisasdsccssnnscecssen $1,583.03 
Te PGI . dé ciencitdtwdccticdcccénkensinwdinnnens 1,836.23 
BD:  wikndianccdanssidsneteimiancaenanénnmnaeichseien 2,903.00 
Postage, telephone and telegraph -------------------- 145.23 
ee 1,557.95 
TIE» o2idin ciel gins ilosin diame aeie hh eae 223.23 
OEE CEE WROTE GROGRD. ociccnccccctcnsssscseniccucn 185.27 
CE ect cndiwesadenemiesadentunbenesnnes 10 
ED ND ccnckiteweaoeennnneadansehiabaueemanaben 8,434.04 
Datanee ip: Dadi: Febe GO, BOSD ann nccsnccccesenncuccccs 6,207.17 
$14,641.21 
Funds in Bank as Follows: 
CE RDI . ccciccccckdncnnedndiscccemnnminduas $3,107.66 
RR: Oh GG TIED ecicinitdiceiccdaccceswecntcodsn 2,537.50 
ee UN GE, dic tcccecandsccsiecccesinscee 562.01 
Amount on hand, June-30, 1932 .................... $6,207.17 


AUDITOR'S REPORT 
August 20, 1932. 
To the Members of Pi Kappa Delta: 

This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of the 
National Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. G. W. Finley, and that the records were 
found to be in good condition and well kept; I believe they show the true 
status of the finances of your organization. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A, O. COLVIN, Auditor. 
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Pi KAPPA DELTA CHAPTER REPORTS 





1931-1932 
Chapters Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Arkansas: 
Henderson Teachers -------------- $°15.00 $- $ 15.00 
CRE CHOY cc dcciceccntawasnes 40.00 10.50 50.50 
College of the Ozarks -------------- 75.00 13.75 88.75 
California: 
University of Redlands ------------ 20.00 53.00 73.00 $ 1.00 
‘Calif. Inst. of Technology ---------- 45.00 31.75 76.75 
College of the Pacific -......-...... 20.00 19.25 39.25 
University of California at L. A. -.-. 50.00 52.50 102.50 50 
Colorado: 
Agricultural College ~.............. 45.00 35.00 80.00 
Teachers CoMege .................. 55.00 60.00 115.00 
Western State College -.-.._------- 40.00 14.25 54.25 
Connecticut: 
Asricaltural College ................ 25.00 4.25 29.25 5.00 
A Ee ae 240.00 122.50 362.50 
Idaho: 
CN: OE DU: wacnkekeonindsananus 30.00 4.25 34.25 
Illinois: 
Wesleyan University -.---.-------- 30.00 28.85 58.85 5.00 
BE SOD dccimadnviannqutannes ——— 5.00 5.00 
a 40.00 34.00 74.00 10.00 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute ------ 50.00 48.50 98.50 
Mommeeth Conese .n6ncnccsccccccsan eapinii a nied 
State Normal University ~...------- 50.00 30.00 80.00 6.00 
se 41.00 9.75 50.75 1.00 
North Central College -.....-------- 30.00 43.00 73.00 
TI CIS: Sirctiniiccnniveiane 30.00 9.50 39.50 
WEBI CIRO: cniticccccwnmisians 25.00 12.25 37.25 6.00 
Western State Teachers ----------- 75.00 55.75 130.75 
Indiana: 
TE: COORD | Katwninenesincwnmyetinn 30.00 23.50 53.50 
Iowa: 
Wesleyan University ~.-.---.-------- 40.00 37.75 77.75 
a 40.00 21.75 61.75 
Morningside COMES. ..ccccccncncuce 40.00 79.00 119.00 -50 
ON CIOS . ccidecctcuccaxnae 40.00 24.75 64.75 
My A 40.00 59.50 99.50 
Upper Iowa University -.-.-----~--- dented — 
CG: CO areca tis eeerninain 20.00 12.00 32.00 
Western Union College ------------ 10.00 4.00 14.00 
Buena Vieta College -..........-..- 10.00 4.25 14.25 


Dubuque University --.............. 80.00 22.00 102.00 
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Chapters Fees Keys Total Refunds 

POS TRIVORGIEY caccccccwntuncvocce mai pass 

PE ID nv cdcincnscnscsusucens 30.00 35.50 65.50 
Kansas: 

Ottawa University ................ 25.00 46.00 71.00 1.50 

Co 30.00 38.75 68.75 5.00 

Agricultural College ............... 55.00 52.50 107.50 

Southwestern College --..-.-------.-- 45.00 54.25 99.25 

University of Wichita -............ 35.00 39.75 74.75 

Teachers’ College, Emporia -------- 75.00 95.25 170.25 16.50 

Wesleyan University -.........-..-.. 5.00 ——— 5.00 

Teachers College, Pittsburg ------- a sian 

College of Emporia ................ 20.00 60.50 80.50 

ee TRIN © oicecicitctccctiones 15.00 5.25 20.25 

IE RING. eiicichcnteimiccannnn 35.00 33.00 68.00 

a ae ene 40.00 50.00 90.00 

Haye Biate OOueks. .ncnnicncaccscns 10.00 18.75 28.75 
Kentucky: 

Georgetown College ............... 25.00: 4.25 29.25 

SID eiteticcandedaanmnane 25.00 10.00 35.00 

Weosleyan College 2... cccccsccccuss. iii tiadaleee 

Transylvania College .............. 15.00 24.25 39.25 
Louisiana: 

RRR: CRIS | esiiitcnnnsccmenden 5.00 17.50 22.50 

Centenary QeMOGS occcaccsccccsasne 25.00 dani 25.00 

S. W. Louisiana Institute -..--.---- 15.00 ani 15.00 
Maine: 

a, a ee ee 75.00 12.75 87.75 36.52 
Michigan: 

Balamaseo College .......s-c0<+-- 30.00 30.00 

ere SIRIUS cinniccwadcecdanscince 5.00 26.25 31.25 

NT SID chen Gata tniewindinn noun 50.00 17.00 67.00 

A IE | eiiiecncccndccdacnece 35.00 55.00 90.00 

State Normal College -.....--------- 80.00 82.75 162.75 

College of the City of Detroit -.---- 70.00 32.00 102.00 
Mississippi: 

PORE: TOTRRS cnicdssddccmscnncnn 35.00 24.00 59.00 
Minnesota: 

Bacnemter CONOR Kinnnceccccctsnans — lates 

es ee SD ete ee eee 20.00 20.25 40.25 

Gustavus Adolphus College -------- 40.00 51.00 91.00 

Hemline University ................ 20.00 9.50 29.50 


College of St. Thomas -......-...-... 15.00 5.00 20.00 
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Chapters 


Missouri: 
Westminster College -..--.--------- 
Pe CE in gc ennncaccmemacind 
COR GND eteccninccsccencoees 
William Jewell College --..-------- 
Culver Stockton College -.-.------- 
Teachers College, Warrensburg ----- 
Teachers College, Kirksville ~.----- 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau --- 
Teachers College, Maryville ~.------ 
Montana: 
Intermountain Union College___----- 
Be CHES. consncntiwandencnnnndan 
Nebraska: 
Wesleyan University -~--..----.---- 
CE GO se idadcnctardawedancene 
ED: CG . ccandcceactcndentandue 
TI: CORD. ccwdccdcnnsiewsens 
Teachers College, Kearney --------- 
North Carolina: 
Ue CORO cniinscascncsnncasaicne 
Wake Forest College -..-.--------- 
Asheville Normal and Teachers ----- 


North Dakota: 
Jememown College «canccsnncccccee 
Ohio: 
Baldwin-Wallace College ----------- 
Heidelberg College -.-.------------ 
GD Sicccntnnncciadnames 
University of ANTON .....6.ccnccneeu 
CHIBTRGIE GCOTIEEO ccccncccennccusnns 
Denese CONUS scsvtacacddcunencos 
State College, Bowling Green ------- 
WRIVORRIEY OF TOISGO caccaccdieiniuan 


Oklahoma: 
i SEG Te COED deiidnstavcndensana 
Cee OF TUE snciccanenenasinn 
ee 
Teachers College, Alva -...-..-..---.- 
Oklahoma City University ~--------- 
College for WOGE. scccccnccnncsncc 
Teachers College, Ada ------------- 
Teachers College, Durant ---------- 


Oregon: 
PE SE. Sccccunndantiewomake 


Fees 


65.00 
25.00 





70.00 
45.00 
50.00 


5.00 
39.00 
60.00 


55.00 


30.00 
80.00 


Keys 


— 
a 
on 
a = 
ano 


bo 
. 


0 


> 


-1 bo 
oo 


7 

53.75 
47.50 
14.00 


14. 
17. 
5. 


or 


5.00: 


5.75 


37.50 
12.50 
13.75 
42.50 

8.25 


5.00 
45.25 
3.50 


5.00 





18.50 
4.00 


4.00 


26.00 
5.00 


9.00 


123.75 
92.50 
64.00 


5.00 


15.75 


82.50 
32.50 
33.75 
87.50 
33.25 


10.00 
50.25 


96.25 











24.00 
36.00 
15.00 
20.00 
39.00 
80.00 


28.50 


13 


Refunds 


8.50 
2.50 


a 


-4o 


27.50 


5.00 


~ 
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Chapters Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Pennsylvania 
Grove City Ostlege ..~.....<.<...... 55.00 17.00 72.00 9.00 
South Carolina: 
I FI iis a aicbninmsmmnaieindh 5.00 5.00 10.00 
Presbyterian College -------------- 25.00 a 25.00 
Memerry: DONOR ancccncnccscsscune 10.00 15.00 25.00 
South Dakota: 
Wesleyan University -.-.----------- 35.00 40.50 75.50 
PG CIS senititctencnpianannien 5.00 30.75 35.75 5.00 
EE GD ikcicnasncandancimacs 40.00 28.25 68.25 
A TS cicectetedcuntiedcasneeus 5.00 <a 5.00 
GE TES CUD cecccescccsncens 45.00 19.75 64.75 5.50 
Teachers College, Aberdeen -------- 15.00 41.00 56.00 
DIES COMERS: bicidccinsccndonccnne 15.00 cain 15.00 
Teachers College, Madison --------- 40.00 10.75 50.75 
Tennessee: 
ee 50.00 19.75 69.75 
TR: GES cadkdnicdbneccinnes 15.00 15.00 30.00 1.00 
Teachers College, Johnson City ----- 75.00 84.25 159.25 
Texas: 
Southwestern University ~-------.--- 5.00 _— 5.00 
pe ae 5.00 sicamaliags 5.00 
Teachers College, Commerce ------- 25.00 24.00 49.00 
Howard Payne College --.---------- 20.00 9.25 29.25 
TE ict crticinicneunnmn fspiinaiiin cammnin nana 
Texas Christian University ~.-.----- 25.00 47.75 72.75 18.50 
Teachers College, Denton ---.------ 10.00 33.75 43.75 
Simmons University -.--.---------- 20.00 iio 20.00 5.09 
DAPtOr TRIVORORS © osnncandcccnccuce 10.00 15.25 25.25 
Sam Houston Teachers College -... ~~~ iin exaianls 
Virginia: 
Teachers College, Farmville ------- 10.00 ananan 10.00 
Washington: 
College of Puget Sound ------------ 15.00 sigan 15.00 


West Virginia: 
WORRNOR. CRTIDS  cnnccciacsncsacsun iaiatean acai omnia 


Wisconsin: 
TNE: TNS ctiicttintcncdacimewns 5.00 3.50 8.50 
SGN CRIES stdin ncscccccesnnnn 35.00 43.00 78.00 
State Normal, Oshkosh ------------ —— 16.50 16.50 


$3,950.00 $3,007.60 $6,957.60 $185.50 
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THE INDIAN’S PROBLEM FACES THE WHITE MAN 


OW and then in the martyrdom of mankind an epical plea 
is made for some suffering people. Sometimes the wrong 
is so indisputable, the right so clearly on the side of the in- 

jured, that no one can take issue. There are numerous instances 
in the case of negro slavery. The generous response of Ameri- 
cans to starving Chinese is an example. But to our own Ameri- 
can Indians, to whom surely we owe more than to any other race, 
it is strangely different. Today many of the Indians are subject 
to a physical and spiritual slavery more hopeless than even the 
negro knew. And not so far from where we sit now, Indians face 
death from starvation. 

Do not think of me, as I talk, as a sentimentalist—or of 
what I have to say as exaggerations offered by a reckless and 
irresponsible individual. I admit I cannot talk on this subject 
without emotion. That would be difficult for anyone, for me im- 
possible, for it is of my own people that I speak; I know Indians; 
my closest friends are Indians; I have lived among them and 
seen many of the things I am about to tell you. I know many of 
the officials of the Indian Bureau; and I have studied its policies 
for several years. I have corresponded with other students of 
the Indian. Also remember, that I have made the statements I 
am about to give to you many times before, and they have never 
been refuted. 

Today there are in the United States some 350,000 Indians 
under the control of the Indian Bureau. This Bureau was design- 
ed to be the Indian’s guardian, to lead him to the white man’s 
road, to protect him from dishonest schemers. As time has gone 
on, it has become powerful, exercising complete jurisdiction over 
properties aggregating a billion and a half dollars almost outside 
every control of law—immune from court review. And with ab- 
solute control, absolute, over an entire race of human beings—in- 
escapably caught in a political machine. 

Do not mistake me. I am not attacking Commissioner 
Rhoads nor his staff. For the most part I believe them sincere, 
earnest men and women, genuine friends of the Indian people; 
but the thing for which they stand, the principle they represent, 
is abominable to every lover of justice. 

I believe that the Indians must be delivered from the Indian 
Bureau. I sincerely believe that. 
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CHARLES BURKHARDT 
in his Blackfoot tribal dress 
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Let me justify the stand. In the past, the record of the 
Bureau is one of gross injustice, of a slow, heartless crushing of 
the red man into extermination by men whose horizons were 
political. Read any fair, unimpassioned account of the history of 
the Bureau, and you find on every page a story of dishonor. 


Can’t you see that under such a system conditions are al- 
ways hopeless—that with such a political element corruption is 
peculiarly liable, no matter how fine many of the men—that the 
very idea of white men appointed to govern the red man of whom 
they frequently know nothing, whose ways are so foreign to 
them is dangerous—can’t you see that such a system naturally 
engenders persecution, suffering, tragedy? 

The guardian of the Indian, his guide to the white man’s 
road! In 1925 Congress supported if not actually induced an at- 
tempt to strip the Flathead Indians of Montana of a power site 
worth $55,000,000—no royalties to the Indians, no compensa- 
tions. In Oregon the cattle-lands of the Klamaths, in spite of 
their pleas, were rented to sheepmen. The sheep ate the land 
bare, and made the Indian destitute. The Navajo, of whose dis- 
tress this winter the papers have printed much, were to receive 
$100,000 oil royalties. “We build a hospital, and drill wells that 
we may have more water for our sheep,” a young Navajo wrote 
me, “Indeed we are now happy.” Not one penny of that money 
did they receive. It paid for a tourist bridge—the infamous Lee’s 
Ferry. At least three thousand destitute Navajo, and the Bureau 
saw fit to build a bridge—an impressive monument to graft. 

Those are only three examples, much less vivid than many 
others—examples of corruption which have existed, not in the 
days of our fathers, but now; and corruption for which every 
American is to his degree responsible. Reform—the middle way? 
Many of the friends of the Indians believe that the Bureau 
should not be abolished but reformed. In the life of the Bureau 
there have been over twenty. reforms—think of it, twenty re- 
forms in less than 160 years, and today conditions more deplor- 
able than ever. Do you wonder that the Indian can put no faith 
in reform—that when a new man comes to their camps and tells 
them of the changes the Great White Father is making for them, 
they only pull their blankets over their heads and walk away? 
Reform! 

The Indian Bureau—Tyrant of the Indians! I could take you 
to a school where the children were fed on eleven cents a day— 
to a reservation where the aged, sick, disabled were supported on 
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seventy-five cents a month—to a hospital where the children are 
denied fruit because the employees have used the prunes for 
booze—to a school, not so far from where we are now, where the 
girls were chained to their beds at night, and marched to their 
meals, their three cent meals, chained at the neck! I could tell 
you of children beaten until covered with blood, hired out under 
a system of slavery; of child labor more deplorable than Dickens 
ever painted; of disease; of starvation. I have letters in my desk 
which might have been written by victims of the medieval in- 
quisition—and all in a modern civilization! Let me take you to 
Towaco—a school where the meat was so bad the cook was 
forced to protest, and her superiors, the officials of the Bureau, 
answered, “Dead maggots are not poisonous.” 

Oh white men, is it not clear that my people have nothing to 
face except extermination under such rule? That the Bureau, 
political as it is, is deep in the insidious practices of political 
men? That here in America, exists a slavery more abject than 
history ever knew? 

And you, the people who conquered the red men and set your 
governors over them—you have the power to release them—or 
crush them beneath the heel of what you call Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

From everywhere the needy and oppressed, the hungry and 
persecuted seek America, land of Freedom; but here with the 
Indians to whom the Great Spirit gave this land, exists inescap- 
able misery. 

Oh white men, hear them, everywhere calling—for freedom 
and happiness, for the right guaranteed to all mankind under 
your constitution. Give them their chance to take a place in your 
nation, to contribute their art, their character. Hear them—or 
my people are at the end of the road. 

CHARLES BURKHART, 
University of Colorado. 
o —___ 4____. 
WATCH US GROW! 


Last membership card issued—Number 11,582, Eleanor Mc- 
Gregor, Centre College, Kentucky Beta. 

Last key ordered—Number 8,585, Lissa Driscoll, Michigan 
State Normal College, Michigan Epsilon. 

Membership number 10,000 is held by Elmer A. Nus, Iowa 
Eta, while number 11,000 went to Patsy Challgren, Colorado 
Beta. 
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A DEBATE CLIENTELE 


DANIEL M. SUNDAY 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


HE debaters and the coach, in spite of our many competing 
entertainments, ought to reproach themselves, and only 
themselves, every time they find their debate before an 

empty house. They ought to take the necessary steps to secure 
large, enthusiastic audiences at every debate. We can get these 
audiences in various ways, but we also wish to keep them—we 
need a clientele for debates as the professional man needs a 
clientele in his profession. 

A young man with journalistic instincts as student adver- 
tising manager should be able to interest crowds in the different 
debates by various means. He could provide the local papers 
with news articles about the home team debaters and debates, 
with pictures of the teams and individual debaters, with notices 
of forthcoming debates, with feature stories about famous teams 
and famous debaters who are opposing the home team. Thus the 
readers constantly would be kept informed about the debaters 
and their activities, and gradually would be made debate-con- 
scious. | 


Placard advertising is of distinct advantage whenever the 
subject of a debate is such as to allow a graphic or attention- 
getting rewording of the question. Imagine the number of per- 
sons who would come to hear a debate on the jury system if they 
were confronted with a placard reading: ARE JURIES INTEL- 
LIGENT? or on capital punishment with a placard reading: 
WHAT PRICE PUNISHMENT? The location, date, and time of 
the debate should always be on the advertisement. 


A student lecture manager—a student who is a good sales- 
man, an enthusiastic and persuasive talker, and a thorough or- 
ganizer—may be a great help. This student can approach the 
leading civic and municipal clubs with the proposition that each 
club sponsor one or more of the debates being offered during the 
season. This guarantees at least a fair-sized, intelligent au- 
dience at all the debates so sponsored. Besides getting crowds, 
this method interests these organizations in the inestimable val- 
ue of systematized debating. A lesser work of this manager 
would be to present “pep” talks before all the large gatherings— 
educational societies, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs—he could 
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reach in the two weeks immediately preceding an interschool de- 
bate. 

Now, why is it that often only a minority return for more 
after hearing their first debate? The first reason may be that 
we offer no entertainment outside of the long speeches to com- 
pete with the light-hearted frivolity of the stage and screen. The 
second reason is that our debaters are often, too dry-as-dust and 
humorless, too abstract, and vague and abstruse in their logic. 
The third reason is that the debates are too long, taking from 
an hour and three-quarters to two hours and a half. The fourth 
reason is that the subjects are academic, or unknown to the 
audience, or at least of no interest to the community wherein the 
debate is held. If we remedy these four faults, we can revive 
our disappearing clientele. 

To take up the fourth first, it is the subject that can inter- 
est a potential auditor and draw him tc his first debate. Local 
subjects have great power to arouse interest and have limitless 
possibilities. The political vagaries of each community will of- 
fer untold suggestions in this field. 

Going, in order, to our third fault we find that our debates 
generally have three-men teams, allowing from ten to fifteen 
minutes per man for constructive speeches and from five to ten 
minutes per man for rebuttals. Such a procedure runs the de- 
bates to a length that the average audience cannot sit through 
with enjoyment. If we could limit our teams to two men each, 
allow each member only ten minutes for constructive speech, 
have no intermission, we could finish our debates well within an 
hour, and we could easily insert debates in longer programs of 
diversified entertainment. 

To remedy the second fault we should instil in the debaters 
a sincere and worthy sense of humor; we should make them hu- 
man, tell them to give the audience several hearty laughs in each 
ten minutes. Also they should be set to work making their 
speeches as individualized and concrete as possible so that the 
listeners will have vivid, clear pictures before them and won’t 
be lost in a sky of cloudy words. Our speakers should consider 
the view of the audience in planning what they have to say. Ex- 
plain the circumstances to the audience bit by bit so that they 
can follow easily and won’t be lost in terms and reasoning which 
the debater himself first required weeks to understand. 

After we have used all the above means, we might well have 
some additional features of entertainment besides the debate. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MISSOURI IOTA 


The Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ College in Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri, was established by the state as the Missouri 
Normal School, Third District, in 1873, and classes began that 
same year with an enrollment of fifty-seven. The first building 
was situated on the site of one of the Civil War fortifications, 
Fort B, one of five forts constructed in Cape Girardeau by the 
forces under General Grant just previous to his advance on 
Vicksburg. This building burned in 1902, at which time a re- 
building program was commenced in which all future buildings 





ACADEMIC HALL 


were to be constructed of native limestone. Today seven fine 
buildings, constructed of this material, crown the hill upon which 
the campus is located. The accompanying picture is of Academic 
Hall, on the site of Fort B, the principal building of the campus, 
housing the administrative offices, the library, and a number of 
classrooms. 

The Teachers’ College campus and grounds consist of two 
hundred acres on a high ridge which overlooks the Mississippi 
River. The position of the buildings gives them a commanding 
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appearance, bringing out in strong relief the massive beauty of 
their architecture. 

Cape Girardeau, a growing city of seventeen thousand peo- 
ple, is a place of genuine historic interest. It is one of the oldest 
towns in the state, having been 
founded in 1796 by Don Louis Lori- 
mier, a Spanish trader who traveled 
down the Ohio to the Mississippi 
and then up the Mississippi to the 
present site of the town where he 
opened a trading post on the bank 
of the Father of Waters. This was 
one of the first trading posts west 
of the river. Lorimier is buried 
here in a beautiful cemetery which 
bears his name and which overlooks 
the river. Under Spanish dominion, 
Cape Girardeau was an important 
military and trading post during 
the pioneer days. 





Near Cape Girardeau is the old 
McKendree Chapel, the first Protes- 


FORREST H. ROSE acelin ° 
Debate Coach tant church west of the Mississippi. 


This church is now in the process of 
being restored to its original ap- 
pearance. 

Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ College has taken a genuine in- 
terest in forensic endeavor for a 
quarter of a century. The first inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest was en- 
tered in 1907. The first intercolle- 
giate debate was entered in 1910. 
Since that time there has been no 
cessation in intercollegiate foren- 
sics; and the program has steadily 
grown to the present time. 

In addition to intercollegiate for- 
ensics, Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ has fostered local forensics in 
an enviable fashion. There are at 
the present time six literary soci- JUANITA MEDCALF 
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eties on the campus. Each year these societies vie with each 
other on the forensic platform. The first inter-society debates 
were held in 1914; the first girls’ declamation contests were held 
in 1914; the first boys’ declamation contests were held in 1921; 
the first extempore contest was held in 1922. All of these con- 
tests are purely local, entrants being for the most part from 
the literary societies. In addition to the inter-society contests, 
the school held for a number of years a freshman extempore con- 
test through the medium of the English classes. 


In order to foster further interest in forensics and platform 
endeavor, the college awards a number of prizes to successful 
competitors each year. The Oliver prize in oratory is awarded to 
men of the senior class. The Regents medal is given to the stu- 
dent who wins first place in the general oratorical contest. The 
Faculty medal is awarded each year to the winner in declama- 
tion. The three women’s literary societies and the three men’s 
literary societies compete in debate for a silver loving cup award- 
ed by the Public Speaking Council. The Public Speaking Coun- 
cil also makes an award to the winner in extempore speaking and 
purchases and awards all Pi Kappa Delta keys to the candidates. 
With this array of prizes and awards, interest in forensics at 
Southeast is maintained at a good level. 


Now that we are one of the favored schools to have a chap- 
ter, Missouri Iota, of Pi Kappa Delta, we are confident that even 
greater interest will be shown on the part of the student body. 


(FORREST H. ROSE). 
% 


A DEBATE CLIENTELE 


(Continued from page 20) 


These need not degenerate into cheap vaudeville or “low-brow” 
amateur dramatics, but may be such things as concerts by the 
school’s band, entertainment by the glee club, a one-act play by 
the dramatic club, or even a dance in the school gymnasium after 
the debate. In this manner we shall attract and interest a great 
number in debating who would first come for no other reason 
than the entertainment, but who shall eventually be willing to 
come even if everything but the debate were discontinued. 

If we but exert the necessary efforts, we can build up and 
hold a debate clientele of which we may be proud and which in 
turn will make our debate program attain its maximum value. 
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ASHEVILLE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
NORTH CAROLINA GAMMA 


A'sheville Teachers’ College, which was recently granted a 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, was founded October 5, 1887, under 
the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions. Its 
location at Asheville, 
North Carolina, af- 
fords inspiration to 
human minds through 
lofty mountain peaks 
and clear, cool 
streams. The purpose 
of the school is to re- 
veal and to develop 
the abundant resour- 
ces of talent found in 
mountain girls. 

“The art of per- 
suasion” first mani- 
fested itself on the 





THE HIGHLANDER, Asheville Normal 


campus fifteen years ago when in- 
ter-society debating was introduced 
under the direction of Mr. A. B. 
Hoskins, present debate coach. 
Since then the college has steadily 
enlarged its forensic program. 
During the last two years Ashe- 
ville Teachers’ has participated in 
both the Southwest provincial 
tournament held at Farmville, Vir- 
ginia, and the national convention, 
held at Tulsa, Oklahoma. In addi- 
tion it has had representatives at 
the convention of the Southern As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech at 
Atlanta in 1931 and at Asheville, 
North Carolina in 1932. In the 





FRANCES RHODES 
(Continued on page 32) Winner 1932 Peace Oratorical 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Florida Alpha 


Rollins College, the oldest institution of higher learning 
in Florida, was founded forty-eight years ago. In 1925 Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, the editor, owner and publisher of the Indepen- 
dent, was called to the presidency. He astonished the educa- 
tional world by introducing the Conference Plan, under which 
system each student attends three classes daily, each of two 
hours duration. 

Last year another outstanding step of progress was taken 
by Rollins in the educational world when the time element for 
securing a degree was eliminated. The college student body is 
made up of an Upper and a Lower Division. The Lower Div- 
ision courses consist of general requirements 
upon the completion of which one applies to 
the Board of Admissions to the Upper Division. 
After gaining entrance to the Upper Division, 
the student’s work is concentrated on his major 
subject. Application is then made to the Board 
of Graduation, which board considers his 
entire college record. In order to carry out 
this plan successfully the enrollment has been 
limited to five hundred students. 

Forensic activities at Rollins of a major 
nature really started with the advent of Prof. 
Harry Raymond Pierce, lecturer, head instruc- 
tor, owner and director of the Boston Lyceum 
School. He is also an impersonator, radio an- 
nouncer and entertainer, and was formerly head professor of 
Speech at Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, and at Mount Union 
College, at Alliance, Ohio. Here at Rollins Prof, Pierce has 
directed a college radio hour over station WDBO, Orlando, Flor- 
ida. The programs have consisted of debates, faculty lectures 
and music, as well as selections and plays by the students. 





PIERCE 


The Oratorical Association of Rollins College’ was begun 
in order to foster the interest and increase the experience of 
those students who had had little speech work. This Associ- 
ation meets once a week, the program consisting of monologues, 
pantomimes, short skits, and speeches. The three past presi- 
dents, Morris Book, Jack Brown, and Maurice Dreicer have 
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helped Prof. Pierce make this association of interest to all the 
students. 

In order to be of service to the community, Prof. Pierce 
organized an entertainment bureau, which has supplied free 
of charge, entertainments, speeches, debates, and recitals to the 
high schools, the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, Lion, and 
Kiwanis Clubs, together with varied Women’s clubs and Y. M. 
C. A.’s. 

Rollins has always been interested in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech and the Florida Association of 
Teachers of Speech of which Prof. Pierce has served as sec- 
retary-treasurer for two years. In the fall of 1931, Rollins had 
the privilege of being host to the members of the state associ- 
ation. 

In regard to debating, the Rollins team, 
directed by Prof. Pierce and assistant, Lloyd 
Towle, in 1930 met and defeated in four suc- 
cessive debates the University of Kentucky. 
St. Petersburg Junior College and Forum also 
were defeated. That year marked Rollins’ first 
attempt to meet outstanding forensic colleges 
as is shown by the two nondecision debates 
with Carlton and the University of Pittsburgh. 

In 1931 the team composed of Maurice 
Driecer and Lloyd Towle defeated Florida 
University three times and won two victories 
over Miami University, Miami, Fla., St. Peters- 

DREICER burg Junior Colege and Southern College. The 
same year Rollins also conquered Purdue 
University, the big ten champions. Debating relations were be- 
gun at this time with Bowling Green College and three more 
victories were secured by Rollins. Entering the Southern Teach- 
ers of Speech tournament held at Atlanta, Georgia, Rollins fell 
before the winners of the tournament, the team from North 
State Teachers College at Denton. 

Last year two great honors were conferred upon _ the 
debaters of Rollins. First, a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was 
estabished on the campus, and, second, the team had the privi- 
lege of debating a visiting team from Oxford, England, here 
in Winter Park. 

An extensive trip was taken by the members of the 
debate team last year. En route they met such teams as Bates, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARK. 


HE Arkansas Gamma chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was in- 
stalled May 28, 1932. Prof. P. W. Turrentine, of Hender- 
son State Teachers College of Arkadelphia, officiated. 

There were twelve charter members initiated at this time. They 
were Louis Rogers, Fort Smith; John McCormick, Mountain 
Home; Mary Russell, Kingston; Ruth Garret, Clarksville; Ruby 
Jane Carter, Warren; Johnny Par- 
tain, Fort Smith; William Drake, 
Winthrop; Carl Langston, Coal 
Hill; Ella Pearce, Bentonville; 
Coach Frank E. McAnear, Clarks- 
ville; Henry Hanson, Marble City, 
Oklahoma; Ross Borders, Indepen- 
dence, Kansas. 

Immediately after the installa- 
tion and initiation, a five course 
banquet was served in the dining 
room of the Home Economics De- 
partment. Talks were made by 
Prof. Turrentine, Frank E. Mc- 
Anear, debate coach; and Dr. Wiley 
Lin Hurie, president of The College 
of the Ozarks. 

Officers serving this year are 
Ross Borders, president; Ella ROSS BORDERS, President 
Pearce, vice president; Ruth Garret, 
recording secretary, and Lewis Rogers, corresponding secretary. 

The club will meet on the second and the fourth Wednesday 

nights of each month in the home of Mr. McAnear. Discussions 
center around the proposed subjects of debate during the pres- 
ent school year. The Arkansas State Debate is to be held at 
Harding College, Morrilton, on December 5 and 6. The subject is 
—“Resolved, that the present policy of the Federal Government 
in giving financial aid for certain educational projects should be 
discontinued.” We expect to have three teams of men and three 
of women in this tournament. 

Last year we won the majority of the debates in which we 

engaged. The members of our club engaged in seventy-two inter- 
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collegiate debates. We are displaying two large loving cups that 
were won in two state contests last year, and are hoping to win 
them again next year. Last year was the second consecutive 
year that we have won the extemporaneous speaking contest. If 
we can win it again next year, we shall gain permanent posses- 
sion of the cup. 


Ross Borders, our chapter president, had the unusual dis- 
tinction of winning two state championships last year—that of 
extemporaneous speaking and of oratory. He is debating his last 
year. The chapter will miss his efficient services after he is grad- 
uated in June, 1933. Mr. Borders entered Pi Kappa Delta with 
the degree of Special Distinction in both debate and oratory. 
Henry Hansen and Mary Russell also entered with the degree of 
Special Distinction in both oratory and debate. Coach Frank E. 
McAnear secured Special Distinction in instruction. We wonder 
if any other chapter entered with so many degrees of Special 
Distinction. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 26) 


Purdue, New York University, Cincinnati, Springfield, and Ohio 
Universities. 

Our schedule for this coming year includes a debate on 
December 13th with the University of Dublin in Winter Park, 


and one with Oxford University in New York City over WEAF 
on December 17th. 


Soon we shall plan a trip to take in as many encounters 
with Pi Kappa Delta teams as possible. 


MAURICE DREICER. 
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PI KAPPA DELTA AT SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE Southeastern Teachers college was established by the 
authority of an act passed by the legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma on March 6, 1909. 


The citizens of Durant, then a city of 8,000, donated a cam- 
pus of twenty acres, adjoining the corporate limits of the town 
upon the north, on which the institution has been built. When 
the school was opened for the ad- 
mission of students on June 1, 1909, 
the summer session was held in the 
old Presbyterian college. Since then, 
however, the campus has been en- 
larged to thirty-eight acres, upon 
which are built at present eight 
splendid permanent buildings: The 
administration building, the gym- 
nasium, the training school, the fine 
arts building, the science building, 
the library, the president’s home, 
and the power plant. 

In the rear of the buildings 
stands a bit of native woodland 
that is becoming a most beautiful 
part of the campus. The athletic 
field has developed into a stadium, 

T. A. HOUSTON, Coach lighted for games at night. Tennis 
courts and recreation grounds invite participation in sports in 
general, while that portion of the grounds devoted to play of 
pupils in the training school is well equipped with modern play- 
ground apparatus. 





In 1909, when Southeastern opened for the first time, the 
enrollment was about 25 (college students.) The present en- 
rollment is about 1,000. In the first graduating class there were 
five graduates. In the spring of 1932 there were 227 graduated 
from the institution; and in the summer term there were 445 
graduates. 


The function of the Southeastern Teachers college is to 
train teachers for every type of position in the public schools of 
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the state and nation. The entire effort of the institution is given 
over to the accomplishment of this purpose. 

At the present time, debating is one of the chief extra-cur- 
ricular activities of Southeastern. Courses are offered to stu- 
dents interested in public speaking, and credit is given to those 
who do sufficient work on the regular debating teams to justify 
credit. Each year one or more tours are arranged for debating 
teams. Home debates are arranged and a Six-State Intercol- 
legiate Debate Tournament is sponsored by the school. Twenty- 
three colleges entered seventy debate teams in the tournament 
in the spring of 1932. Arrangements are being made to enlarge 
this program for 1933. In connection with debating, contests in 
oratory and extemporaneous speaking are held. The college also 
sponsors a high school debate tournament annually. All high 
schools in the State of Oklahoma are invited to participate. 

Besides activities in debate, oratory, and extemporaneous 
speaking, S. T. C. has a very active dramatic club and a chapter 
of the Alpha Psi Omega national dramatic fraternity. A one-act 
play is given weekly, and a full evening performance is given 
each semester. Miss Pauline Flynt, who is now a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta, sponsors the organization. 

At the beginning of the school 
year 1931, a local debating frater- 
nity, composed of about twenty stu- 
dents and five faculty members, was 
organized on the campus. The club 
started to work with the foremost 
aim being to make forensic activi- 
ties outstanding enough to merit a 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. Robert 
Davis was elected president, and 
with cooperation from the members 
of the group, the club was able to 
reach its goal in the spring of 1932. 
Two debate teams and a representa- 
tive in extemporaneous speaking 
were privileged to attend and to 
participate in the Ninth Biennial 
National Tournament and Conven- 

GEORGE SNEED, President tion of Pi Kappa Delta, held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The members of the club were much gratified to 
learn that S. T. C. had been successful in securing a chapter of the 
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national forensic fraternity, and the enthusiasm for forensic ac- 
tivities was greatly increased. 

On the night of May 7, 1932, it was the pleasure of the club 
to have as guests, W. C. O’Connell and five members of the chap- 
ter at East Central Teachers college to conduct the installation 
of Theta chapter. Ten students and three faculty members of 
Southeastern State Teachers college were initiated into the 
brotherhood of the Pi Kappa Delta fraternity. The charter mem- 
bers were Malvina Stephenson, LaNeil Blackburn, Wanda Cam- 
den, Margaret O’Riley, Robert Davis, George Sneed, John A. 
Phillips, John Ryan, Durwood Parks, and John O’Riley, from the 
student body ; members of the faculty who became charter mem- 
bers were: T. A. Houston, professor of history and debate coach; 
Julia Munson, associate professor of English; Pauline Flynt, in- 
structor in speech; and C. C. Dunlap, extension department. 

On Tuesday, September 20, 1932, the Oklahoma Theta chap- 
ter held its first meeting for this year. The chapter is starting 
the season with twelve active members and many favorable pros- 
pects for new members. George Sneed, one of our outstanding 
forensic men of last year, was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: Wanda Camden, vice-president; LaNeil Black- 
burn, secretary-treasurer; and Margaret O’Riley, corresponding 
secretary. 

Since the purpose of this organization is to sponsor forensic 
progress in every way possible, it was agreed that the chapter 
would meet on the first and third Thursdays of each month, 
and present at each 
meeting a program in- 
cluding oratory, ex- 
temporaneous speak- 
ing, and debating. 

It is the aim of the 
Oklahoma Theta chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta 
to do all it can for the 
fraternity and to fur- 
ther its aims and 
ideals on the campus 
of Southeastern. 

Margaret O’Riley, 

Corresponding Sec’y. 





OKLAHOMA THETA 
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MISSOURI ALPHA 


Missouri Alpha initiated sixteen men into Pi Kappa Delta 
last year, I thought maybe the initiation of sixteen men in one 
year in a college for men only might be worthy of notice in the 
FORENSIC. 

One of these men, Mr. Herbert Schaumann, who was a mem- 
ber of the University of Berlin debate team which toured the 
United States in 1930, has recently been awarded a fellowship in 
the Department of Modern Languages at Harvard University, 
where he will pursue his graduate study toward the doctorate 
degree. 

Mr. Harry Jones, a Westminster special distinction man in 
oratory and debate, won the Missouri Valley Oratorical Contest 
which was held at Joplin, Missouri, last spring. The representa- 
tive of the University of Chicago placed second to Mr. Jones, and 
an orator from the University of Texas received honorable men- 
tion. The title of his oration was “The Triumvirate of Crime.” 
Mr. Jones is studying law at Washington University this year 
and is continuing his interest in forensics. He, with Mr. Charles 
F. Lamkin, Jr., another special distinction Pi Kappa Delta de- 
bater from Westminster in the Washington University Law 
School, were regarded as the strongest debaters at Washington 
University this last season. 

Mr. Stewart Gordon, recent initiate of Missouri Alpha, was 
one of the three finalists in the National Poetry Reading Contest, 
held at Evanston, under the auspices of Northwestern Univer- 
sity March 24 and 25. This contest was open to all comers, and 
Mr. Gordon’s achievement was certainly a noteworthy one. Sixty- 
three contestants were represented in these contests. 

F. L. McCLUER. 


——_ > 
ASHEVILLE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
* (Continued from page 24) 

tournament at Asheville it ranked second among the debaters of 
the South, surrendering to Wake Forest as champion. Among 
the colleges which it has met, with victories in sixty-nine per 
cent of its contests, are Wake Forest, State, Wofford, Tusculum, 
and Maryville. Its slogan is: “We try to meet the best.” 

Aside from debating, the college has taken part in oratory, 
extemporaneous speaking and interpretative poetry reading. In 
the North Carolina State Peace Oratorical contest last year it 
seized the crown. 
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The forensic dreams of the college were realized when Ashe- 
ville Normal and Teachers’ College was declared a member of the 
National Pi Kappa Delta forensic fraternity at a formal initia- 
tion service held April 16 in the college chapel. J. Rice Quisen- 
berry of Wake Forest, North Carolina Beta, was in charge of the 
ceremony. He was assisted by Miss Elizabeth Duncan, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee Alpha; Leonidas Smith, Wake Forest; and Ed 
Gill, North Carolina State College, North Carolina Alpha. 

Pi Kappa Delta officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
Nora Padgette; vice-president, Frances Rhodes; secretary, Marie 
Case; advisor, Prof. A. B. Hoskins. 


NORA PADGETTE, President. 
——- - -- - 


Dean Dennis Awards Scholarships To PKD Members 


All of those who attended the convention at Tulsa will re- 
call the splendid dinner talks by Dean Dennis of Northwestern 
University School of Speech. Dean Dennis was so favorably im- 
pressed with the members of Pi Kappa Delta after his week’s 
visit at the convention, that he decided to give ten of them full- 
tuition scholarships for the sum- 
mer session just past. 

As a result of this very gen- 
erous impulse, the following 
members of Pi Kappa Delta were 
enabled to spend a happy and 
profitable summer on the shore 
of Lake Michigan: Miss Mary 
Virginia Rigg, who is now a sen- 
ior in William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Miss 
Alice Hickman, Morningside, A. 
B. 1932, who is now teaching and 
soaching debate in Parker, South 
Dakota, high school; Miss Eval- 
yn Pierce, Park College, A. B. 
1932, who is teaching English 
and Speech at Ada, Kans.; Mr. 
Ralph Yeadon McGinnis, Kent 
State Teachers College, Ohio., A. 
B. 1932, who is now coaching at 
Ravenna, Ohio; Miss Clarice 
Tatman, coach at Oklahoma Col- 

(Continued on page 37) DEAN DENNIS 
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EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest. 


If a man tries to argue with you that it isn’t wrong to steal, don’t argue 
with him; search him—William Jennings Bryan. 


“The only opening move in an argument consistent with good strategy 
is inquiry. Don’t start by attacking your opponent by telling him why you 
think he is wrong; start by questioning him—by having him tell you why he 
thinks he is right. To promote this process, express sympathy with his point 
of view—even concede the truth of certain of his minor contentions. 


This maneuver secures for you two important advantages: 


(1). You induce your opponent to discharge practically all his heavy 
ammunition during the first and indecisive half of the argument. During the 
second and decisive half he has no alternative but to listen to you—with 
the same inquiring sympathy, receptiveness, and spirit of concession you 
previously accorded him. 


(2). By the time you are ready to launch your main attack in the con- 
cluding phase of the argument, your »pponent’s case has been completely 
exposed—ali his defenses uncovered. Provided you have conducted your in- 
quiries with skill and persistence, your opponent has not only told you ali 
his reasons for holding the opinion in dispute; he has iet you know which 
of these reasons he considers basic, which immaterial. Probably he has 
permitted you to pin him down to one KEY CONTENTION, on the validity 
of which he is willing to stake everything—to let his opinion stand or fall. 
In short, by the time you are ready to launch your main attack, you have 
all the information necessary to direct and concentrate that attack with 
maximum effectiveness.”—How to Win an Argument, Borden and Busse. 


An article in this issue of the FORENSIC complains of the length of the 
debate tournament at the national convention. The Editor offers this plan 
as a solution of the difficulty. The tournament is prolonged by the last few 
rounds. The teams in the last few rounds are usually nearly always Swedes 
and Californians. If we bar the Swedes and Californians, we can close the 
tournament a day or two earlier. 


Try Your Wisdom Teeth on This 
Two men, twenty miles apart, start riding towards each other at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. At the same time a fly on the bicycle of one of 
the riders starts flying toward the other at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. When it meets the second rider, it turns back until it meets the first 


again, and continues to fly back and forth between them until they meet. 
How far does the fly fly? 


The Editor offers to print the picture of the reader who sends in the first 
correct solution. 
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PROTECT YOUR FORENSIC BUDGET 

Government expenditures are not the only ones which will 
be under close scrutiny this year. College activities will be hard 
hit financially, and each one is going to have to justify its ex- 
penditures of student body funds. In some cases falling en- 
rollment will decrease available funds. In others there will 
be a sharp decrease in individual fees in keeping with the gen- 
eral movement towards economy. In still other institutions 
where the student body is confronted by a deficit, there will be 
a tendency to divert funds from the less to the more popular 
activities. 

With the general economy program forensics is in full 
sympathy. Debating and: oratory have never had large budgets 
and have seldom had opportunity to expend funds lavishly. These 
activities will gladly retrench on their programs when econ- 
omic conditions demand it. They should however see that they 


are not sacrificed in the interests of other activities no more 
worthy. 


Pi Kappa Delta chapters can do much in this crisis. The 
first step in protecting the forensic budget is to be sure the pro- 
gram justifies the expenditures. Enough students should be 
attracted into the work to make it representative of the whole 
student group. The activities must be maintained at a high 
level. Those who go out to represent the group must be as well 
trained and well prepared as the representatives in athletics and 
other lines. It will be a poor time for half prepared debate 
teams to go out on long jaunts where the interest is chiefly in 
the good times which may be enjoyed and from which the speak- 
ers come back with glowing accounts of the fine hotels at which 
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they stayed, but with a forensic record which reflects no credit 
on the institution which the represented. 


Those anxious to protect forensics should plan to give the 
utmost service, to return to the student body the most they can 
in the way of service. They should train leaders who can bring 
clear thinking and able speaking to the solution of student prob- 
lems. They should take up local, state, and national problems, 
presenting to interested citizens accurately compiled informa- 
tion which will aid in an intelligent solution of such questions. 


In those institutions where forensics have maintained a 
high level there is little need to worry. In many cases the stu- 
dent body president and members of the student council will 
be the forensic leaders of the campus. Student bodies, proud of 
their records in debate and oratory, will rally to the support of 
these activities. On each campus forensics may depend upon 
the innate sense of justice and fair play of the American college 
student to see that it gets what it deserves. 


——---—§ 


WATCH YOUR SPEECH 


“How do you spell athlete?” asked a student who dashed 
into my office the other day to use the dictionary. “I’m writing 
a letter of application. I don’t want to misspell any words or 
they’ll think I’m an illiterate.” 

He pronounced the word “ath-they-lete.” He looked it 
up, copied down the correct spelling, and started out again with- 
out paying any attention to the pronunciation. His trouble with 
the spelling began in the first place with his mispronunciation. 
He knew that a college student was expected to spell correctly 
the words he used, but it had seemingly never occurred to him 
that an educated man should pronounce correctly the words 
of his native tongue. 

Although we speak ten times as much as we write, I see 
ten people concerned with the improvement of their writing to 
one who is excited over his spoken discourse. Dictionaries, 
thumbed for correct spellings, are seldom opened to settle doubts 
concerning pronunciation. Students who give conscientious at- 
tention to efforts to increase the range and accuracy of their 
written vocabulary seldom try to improve the forcefulness of 
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their conversation. They rely on conventional phrases and fesi- 
tate to employ a new and more accurate word. Many students 
who would be ashamed to send out over their name an illiter- 
ately written page, more or less consciously cultivate in their 
speech what James Truslow Adams has called the “mucker atti- 
tude,” feeling that to speak with the accuracy and precision of 
an educated man marks one with an unpleasant stigma. 

Accurate speakers are as rare as good penmen. The indiv- 
idual who speaks distinctly, pronounces accurately, modulates 
pleasingly, and expresses himself with range and precision is 
always listened to. He stands out like an oasis in a dreary 
desert of mumblers who chant their uninteresting commonplaces 
in a deadly monotone. 

I sat one evening at the table with William Jennings Bryan 
when that great orator was campaigning for the presidency. 
At that small informal gathering he spoke in the same rich 
voice, pronounced with the same meticulous care, and adorned 
his conservation with the same wit and sparkle that he used on 
the platform. Every time he spoke he was training himself, 
for he always spoke correctly. He assumed no artificial “plat- 
form manner” when he stepped before an audience. His force- 
fulness of expression and the graces of his speech were essen- 
tial parts of his natural manner. 

The college orator or debater who is looking forward to a 
successful forensic season should begin his training now. The 
clear, pleasing voice with which he hopes to win his audiences 
should make its presence felt in his conversation at the dinner 
table and in his classroom recitation. This is the time for him 
to add to his vocabulary the words which will lend precision 
and effectiveness to his closing paragraphs. Before he takes 
the platform there will be days and days during which he is 
using his voice. By using it correctly he can make them days 
of practice. 

% 


Dean Dennis Awards Scholarships to PKD Members 


(Continued from page 33) 
lege for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Miss Adele Mermitz, of 
Chicago Heights, Illinois; and Miss Rena Jean Nelson of Elkader, 
Iowa. 
Three other young men were granted scholarships, but were 
unable to go to Evanston. CLARICE TATMAN. 
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THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


Each year the selection of an official question is becoming 
of more importance. Not only does it concern an increasing num- 
ber of member institutions, but there are also more colleges 
outside the society and more forensic organizations writing 
in to learn what the official question is. It usually becomes 
the most popular question of the year. 


While all this is fine, the editor wishes to call attention to 
some of the problems growing out of this selection of an official 
question. 

In the first place, it was never intended that any institution 
should feel obliged to use the official question. Its selection 
is a convenience which enables colleges and universities to ar-. 
range debates more easily. Unless both institutions have pre- 
pared on the same question, a debate team traveling from Maine 
to Texas will have trouble scheduling contests. 

The practice of selecting one official question began when 
colleges as a rule had fewer debates than they now have. An in- 
stitution with a schedule of five or ten home debates will find it 
hard to attract audiences to a discussion of the same question 
time after time. No chapter should limit itself to the official ques- 
tion. It should plan other debates, some of them perhaps on local 
questions, if it expects the friends of intercollegiate debating to 
support it with their interest and presence. To be deterred 
from doing this because of the work involved in preparing more 
than one debate is an acknowledgment of laziness and indiffer- 


ence. 
% 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FORENSIC NEWS? 


The editor of the FORENSIC wishes to help the society to 
give the maximum of service through the pages of its national 
magazine. He invites the cooperation of every chapter in this 
worth-while enterprise. 

The magazine should be an exchange for forensic ideas. 
We frequently discover a solution for our own problems by learn- 
ing what some one else has done in a similar situation. If your 
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chapter has had success in bringing better audiences to its de- 
bates, tell the others about it. They in turn may tell you how 
they finance their forensic program and thereby help you to 
overcome your own difficulties. If your chapter has had a suc- 
cessful pre-season campaign for arousing forensic interest, the 
chapters in other states would like to know how you did it. 
If you are planning a trip across the country, announce it. 
Chapters along the route may be able to find a place for you 
on their program. 


The FORENSIC should contain some news about each 
chapter in each issue. Such news is often hard to obtain and 
must come from the local chapter. It is good publicity for your 
college and helps to maintain campus interest in forensics. See 
that an exchange is arranged between your college paper and the 
FORENSIC. Send a chapter letter to the editor every month. 
If we all cooperate, we can make the FORENSIC the livest med- 
ium in the United States for disseminating news about intercol- 
legiate oratory and debate. 





% 


A NEW PKD FORENSIC VOLUME 


Volume four in the PKD forensic series, containing the win- 
ning debates, orations, and extempore speeches of the Tulsa 
convention, is now available. In it is to be found some of the 
finest student speeches of the past year. It is a volume which 
should be in the library of every college or university with 
a chapter of PKD and upon the shelves of every debate coach 
and serious student of intercollegiate forensics. 

The speeches it contains are splendid examples of what 
student speeches should be. They have come through the tests 
of local, state, and national contests. They are the supreme 
efforts of the representatives of thousands of students from more 
than a hundred colleges. They speak eloquently of the hours 
of patient study that has gone into their preparation. They in- 
dicate the range and height to which college oratory may rise. 

There is no better guide for the student who is preparing 
for this year’s provincial contests. There he can see the fricks 
of the tool which mark its true play in the hands of the master. 
Where better can he discover the sources of interest and the 
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touches of sincerity which lift a speech above the commonplace 
and stamp it for success? 

Every PKD institution which plans to continue in the na- 
tional society’s program of provincial and national contests 
should see that its library has all four volumes on its shelves. 


% 


PROJECTS IN AFTER DINNER SPEAKING 


GEORGE McCARTY, South Dakota Delta 


“Projects in After Dinner Speaking” is the title of a book 
just published in mimeographed form by Dr. F. W. Lambertson 
of Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, lowa. Dr. Lam- 
bertson will be remembered by many coaches and former mem- 
bers of Pi Kappa Delta as head of the Speech department at Da- 
kota Wesleyan University in former years. 

Dr. Lambertson’s book contains much valuable information 
and useable material by way of examples of after dinner speak- 
ing which chapters of Pi Kappa Delta should have in their speech 
libraries. A part of the preface to his book is reprinted herewith. 
From this one may secure an idea of Dr. Lambertson’s contribu- 
tion. 

“PREFACE” 


“One writer in a popular magazine satirizes the Great 
American Pastime under the caption, ‘Is After-Dinner Speaking 
a Disease?’ Regardless of the contents of the article, his title 
suggests that toasts and toast programs are scarcely on the de- 
cline. Every year, in high schools and colleges, scores of youths 
rise up to make their contributions to this swelling tide. Many 
of them undoubtedly have spent hours going through musty 
tomes on jokes and after-dinner speeches trying to find out just 
what they were supposed to do; they have even dipped into such 
portentious volumes as Modern Eloquence, where formal speech- 
es by guest speakers have been assembled; and they have come 
away with a feeling that their labor was in vain. 

“The writer has been called upon for aid a sufficient number 
of times to realize the seriousness of their plight. This book is 
his attempt to remedy it. The primary purpose of the volume is 
to encourage and improve after-dinner speaking among high 
school and college students. By examples of toasts, by a discus- 
sion of theory, and by the use of projects in banquet speaking he 
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hopes to make this form of address one of the major units of the 
public speaking program and to stimulate intramural and inter- 
collegiate after-dinner speaking contests. 

“The book is divided into three parts. The student in Part 
I is introduced to five toasts: One by Mark Twain, and the others 
by a college freshman, sophomore, junior and senior. This in- 
ductive approach will help the student to see what has been done 
that is within the range of his own abilities. ‘Aids in Analysis’ 
suggest factors that are pertinent. Part II gives the theory of 
program planning, of the construction and delivery of the indi- 
vidual toast, of intramural contest programs, together with a 
chapter on the use of humor. Part III provides projects for vary- 
ing occasions where the student can put the theory into practice. 

“The author is indebted to many persons and many sources 
for the contents of this book. From fifty colleges and univer- 
sities came banquet programs, some of which have been included 
as samples.” 

DR. F. W. LAMBERTSON. 


a 


FORENSIC ACHIEVEMENT FORESHADOWS BUSINESS 
SUCCESS 


“Mr. Bridgman (of the personnel department of the Bell 
Telephone System) made a further study of various college 
achievements and their relation to subsequent success with the 
Bell Telephone System. His object was to see if other things be- 
sides a man’s scholarship were related to his future business 
successes. 


“Taking the man with ‘substantial college achievements’ it 
is clear that the men who went in for public speaking and debat- 
ing and the ones who ranked high for literary effort in the editor- 
ial field are the ones who are now drawing the highest median 
salaries in the Bell Telephone system. These types of campus 
achievement foreshadowed future business success almost as 
well as high college grades.” From “Does College Pay?” by Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam (author The New Decalogue of Science) 
in The New York Herald Tribune Magazine. 


The editor is grateful to Professor Forrest H. Rose, Missouri 
Iota, Southeast State Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, for 
sending in this interesting item. 
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CHAPTER, PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES 


Second Vice-President S. R. Toussaint, Illinois Zeta, an- 
nounce the arrival of Joan. The proud father says she started in 
on voice training as soon as she arrived and has been working 
diligently at it ever since. 


* * * * 
The Missouri Province will hold its next convention at Des 
Moines some time this spring. 
*x* * *k* * 
The province of the Platte will hold its convention at Doane 
College, Nebraska Gamma. 
*x* * * * 
Professor Paul Le Roy Lasse, coach of the Hastings cham- 


pions in the women’s debate tournaments, is celebrating the ar- 
rival of a son. 


* * * * 

Professor Herbert Curry, coach of South Dakota Gamma of 
Yankton, spent the summer in graduate work at Iowa Uni- 
versity. 

* * * * 
Wilbur Moore, debate coach at Colorado Aggies, Colorado 


Alpha, received his master’s degree at Iowa University this sum- 
mer. 


* * * * 


Upton Palmer, who served as debate coach at South Dakota 
during the absence of Professor McCarty, is teaching the high 
school at Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* * * * 


With one hundred ten students registered in forensics, Car- 
roll College, Wisconsin Beta, is beginning the year with increased 
interest in oratory and debate.—The Carroll Echo. 


* * * * 


Arkansas Gamma, College of the Ozarks, held its first meet- 
ing September 17 to make plans for the forensic year.—Moun- 
tain Eagle. 
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Professor Karl Mundt, South Dakota Theta, attended the 
conference of writers at the University of Colorado during the 
past summer. He served as president of the group, presiding in a 
very happy manner at the big outdoor meeting, which included 
many nationally distinguished writers. 


* * *& * 


Professor A. Craig Baird of the University of Iowa, who 
attended the convention at Tulsa, writes, “Many of the junior 
colleges of Iowa are awaiting the announcement of the Pi Kappa 
Delta question. I hope you can let us have it at once.” 


** *& * 


Fred G. Bale, former PKD coach at Iowa Zeta, last spring 
conducted forums on prohibition for the Intercollegiate Prohi- 
bition Association. Among the colleges in which he worked are 
the following: Kentucky: Wesleyan and Morehead State Teach- 
ers; Pennsylvania: Allegheny, Geneva, and Grove City; West 
Virginia: Bethany, Marshall, and Salem. 


** * * 


Theta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Madison, South Dakota, was host to a Forensic Party 
held in the gymnasium, recently, to which were invited all 
speech students on the college campus, together with all fresh- 
men who could produce evidence showing that they had compet- 
ed in competitive forensics in high school. Theta Chapter alumni 
were special guests of the occasion, which brought together sixty 
people all interested in speech activities and which included a 
program of speaking, singing, specialty stunts, and dancing. 

KARL MUNDT, Coach. 


** * * 


“The only accident we noticed among the South Dakota rep- 
resentatives was to Carl Mundt’s derby in the hands of the South 
Dakota Dakota Aggies. It was displayed in every town, hamlet, 
and village from Tulsa to Brookings, and Car! now has a bill for a 
new hat which he may have to present to the next legislature, as 
I understand the funds at Brookings are low.”—P. J. Harkness, 
South Dakota Zeta. 

= * * * 

New Ohio conference rules for debating allow women to par- 
ticipate in the tournament conference contests.—The (Toledo) 
Campus Collegian. 
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Ohio colleges are debating Resovled: that a state constabu- 
larly should be established in Ohio.—The (Toledo) Campus Col- 
legian. 


** * * 


At the first meeting of the Oklahoma Theta chapter, George 
Sneed was elected president.—The Southeastern. 


* * * * 


Lois Armstrong, of Oklahoma Eta team which went to the 
semifinals in the women’s debate tournament at Tulsa, has been 
elected president of her chapter for this year.—The East Central 
Journal. 


* * * * 


Phi Rho Pi, the national Junior College Honorary Forensic 
Fraternity, at its convention last spring voted in favor of a poli- 
cy of the closest possible cooperation with Pi Kappa Delta. This 
year they will use the national Pi Kappa Delta debate question 
as their official question. The National Council of Pi Kappa Del- 
ta has expressed itself as being heartily in favor of such coopera- 
tion. Members of Phi Rho Pi who transfer to Pi Kappa Delta col- 
leges will receive full credit for membership and advanced stand- 
ing in PKD for the forensic work done in the junior college from 
which they transfer. The two organizations even hope to be 
able to hold some of their future national conventions in the 
same cities on the same dates. 


* * * * 


The national convention at Tulsa authorized the awarding 
of an emblem to out-going national presidents. The details were 
to be worked out by the national council. It has finally been de- 
cided to award a signet ring bearing the insignia of the order. 
The first ring has just been presented to Past-President George 
Pflaum. Next time you see him ask him to let you see his hand. 


** * * 


Ray Ehrensberger, formerly coach of debating at Doane 
College, Nebraska, is to be at Franklin, Indiana, this year. He 
will be missed in the Province of the Platte, but will help to make 
Franklin a college to be watched by the other chapters in the 
Kentucky Province. 








CHAPTER DIRECTORY OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


ARKANSAS 
Alpha—Henderson-Brown 
College, Arkadelphia. 
Beta—Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. 
Gamma—Col, of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 


CALIFORNIA 
Alpha—Univ. of Redlands, Redlands. 
Gamma—Calif. In. of Tech., Pasadena. 
Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
Epsilon—Univ. of Calif., S. B., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
Alpha—Colo. Agric. College, Fort Collins. 
Beta—Colo. Teachers College, Greeley. 
Gamma—Western State College, Gunnison. 
CONNECTICUT 
Alpha—Connecticut Agri. College, Storrs. 
FLORIDA 
Alpha—Rollins College, Winter Park. 
IDAHO 
Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell. 
ILLINOIS 
Alpha—Illinois Wesleyan U., Bloomington. 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka. 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage. 
Delta—Bradley Polytechnic In., Peoria. 
Zeta—Monmouth College, Monmouth. 
Eta—Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal. 
Theta—McKendree College, Lebanon. 
Iota—North Central, Naperville. 
Lambda—Shurtleff College, Alton. 
Mu—Wheaton College, Wheaton. 
Nu—State Teachers College, Macomb. 
INDIANA 
Alpha—Franklin College, Franklin. 
IOWA 
Alpha—Iowa Wesleyan U., Mt. 
Beta—Central College, Pella. 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Epsilon—Simpson College Indianola. 
Zeta—Parsons College Fairfield. 
Eta—Upper Iowa University, Fayette. 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
Iota—Western Union College, Le Mars. 
Kappa—Buena Vista Col., Storm Lake. 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque. 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines. 
Nu—Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Beta—Washburn College, Topeka. 
Gamma—Kan. State Agri. Col., Manhattan. 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Epsilon—University of Wichita, Wichita. 
Zeta—Kan. State Teachers Col., Emporia. 
Eta—Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina. 
Theta—Kan. State T. C., Pittsburg. 
Iota—College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling. 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Nu—Kansas State Teachers Col., Hays. 
KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
Beta—Centre College, Danville. 
Gamma—Ky. Wesleyan Col., Winchester. 
Delta—Transylvania, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA 
Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville. 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Gamma—S. W. Louisinana In., Lafayette. 
MAINE 
Alpha—Colby College, Waterville. 
Beta—Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 
MICHIGAN 
Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Beta—Olivet College, Olivet. 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland. 
Delta—Mich., State Col., East Lansing. 
Epsilon—Mich. State Nor. Col., Ypslanti. 
Zeta—College of the City of Detroit, De- 
troit. 


State Teachers 


Pleasant. 


MINNESOTA 
Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul. 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus Col. St. Peter. 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul. 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson. 


MISSOURI 
Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton. 
Beta—Park College, Parkville. 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette. 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Eta—Cen. Missouri S. T. C., Warrensburg. 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton Col., Canton. 
Theta-—N. E. Mo. S. T. C., Kirksville, 
Iota—S. E. State T. Col., Cape Girardeau. 
Kappa—N. W. State Teachers, Maryville. 


MONTANA 
Alpha—Intermountain Union Col., Helena. 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 
Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan U., Lincoln. 
Beta—Cotner College, Lincoln. 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete. 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings. 
Zeta—Kearney State Normal, Kearney. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha—North Carolina State Col., Raleigh. 
Beta—Wake Forest Col., Wake Forest. 
Gamma—dAsheville Nor, & T. C., Asheville. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown. 
OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Beta—Heidelberg University, Tiffin. 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram. 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron. 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville. 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta. 
Eta—Bowling Green State College, Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo. 
OKLAHOMA 
Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 

chanic Arts College, Stillwater. 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 
Gamma—Oklahoma. Baptist U., Shawnee. 
Delta—N. W. State Teachers Col., Alva. 
Epsilon—Okla. City U., Oklahoma City. 
Zeta—Okla. Col. for Women, Chickasha. 
Eta—East Central Teachers, Ada. 
Theta—Southeastern State T. C., Durant. 
OREGON 


Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City. 
PUERTO RICO 
Alpha—Univ. of Puerto Rico, San Piedras. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Alpha—Wofford College, Spartanburg. 
Beta—Presbyterian Col. of S. C., Clinton. 
Gamma—Newberry College, Newberry. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan Col., Mitchell. 
Beta—Huron College, Huron. 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton. 
Delta—S. D. State Col., Brookings. 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls. 
Zeta—Northern S. T. C., Aberdeen. 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 
Theta—Eastern State Teachers, Madison. 
TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville. 
Beta—Tusculum College, Tusculum. 
Gamma-—State Teach. Col., Johnson City. 
TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern Uni., Georgetown. 
Beta—tTrinity University, Waxahachie. 
Gamma—E. Texas S. N. Col., Commerce. 
Delta—Howard-Payne Col., Brownwood. 
Epsilon—Baylor Col. for Women, Belton. 
Zeta—Texas Christian Uni., Ft. Worth. 
Eta—North Texas State Nor. Col., Denton. 
Theta—Simmons University, Abilene. 
Iota—Baylor University, Waco. 
Kappa—Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville. 
VIRGINIA 
Alpha—State Teachers Col., Farmville. 
WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan C., Buckhannon. 
WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College. Ripon. 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Gamma—State Normal School, Oshkosh. 





CONFIDENCE 


If an automobile manufacturer were to substitute cast iron where speci- 
fications called for steel he would have a difficult task in explaining that 
both belong to the same group of met 

Of, if a jeweler attempted to substitute ‘a white sapphire for a diamond, 
the plea that both belong to the precious stone group would not serve as 
a satisfactory excuse. 

Modern business rests upon a foundation of —. Without it, the 


tution. It tis a constant effort to maintain a 
your confiden 


L. G. Balfour Company 


Sole Official Jeweler to Pi Kappa Delta 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


Branch Offices: 


New York 
Boston 


Prices of Large Size Pi Kappa Delta Keys 


With two pearls, two rubies, or pearl and ruby......cccesscccesess $4.60 
For other jewels add the following amounts to the above prices: 
Sapphi each 


ding « aibhe 
White cela, worn by pele 


For smaller lavaliere keys Sota 76c from ~ Fe of nae keys. 
addition to above prices add 60c which is a fix fo by the 
ciety to cover the cost of handling “— and ae —" 

Address all orders to Professor G. W. Finley, Grea, Colorado. 


Explanation of key jeweling: 


DEGREES ORDERS 


Fraternity, ruby eye Oratory, ruby circle 
1 ey Debate, pearl circle 
4 a emerald circle 
8 Distincti diamon e onorary, sapphire circle 
ens ~_ - Ora. and Deb., no eee circle 
——. a Inst., diamond 
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